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Humboldt  Lives!  A  Review 


Tom  Potter 

Laura  Dassow  Walls.  The  Passage  to  Cosmos:  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  and  the  Shaping  of  America.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  2009.  424p. 

There  have  been  several  new  studies  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  in  recent  years,  but  none  are  better  than  the 
one  written  by  Laura  Dassow  Walls.  The  Passage  to 
Cosmos:  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  the  Shaping  of  America 
is  both  an  exhaustively  researched  book  and  a  very  personal 
response  to  the  man,  his  science,  art,  and  Weltanschauung. 
Starting  with  a  tale  of  her  youthful  college  years  and 
dreams  of  a  career  in  science,  Walls  guides  us  from  her  life- 
changing  epiphany  during  her  embracing  of  a  ruby-crowned 
kinglet  to  a  walk  through  time  and  space  with  Humboldt  as  he 
himself  wrestled  with  his  own  life-altering  experiences.  We  are 
grateful  to  Walls  for  her  career  change,  for  it  allows  her  to  bring 
to  life  the  Humboldt  who  somehow  was  lost  through  the  pages 
of  time.  She  writes,  "Today  Humboldt  is  forgotten  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Thoreau's  day  he  was  the  predominant  intellectual 
of  his  age,  the  most  famous  scientist  in  the  world,  and  as  widely 
repeated,  the  most  famous  human  being  after  Napoleon"  (ix). 
She  writes  that  he  was  friends  with  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  many 
other  members  of  the  European  intellectual  and  scientific 
community.  Charles  Lyell,  the  founder  of  modern  geology, 
was  under  Humboldt's  influence  as  were  Charles  Darwin  (who 
carried  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  with  him  on 
the  Beagle  voyage),  botanist  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  biologist 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  zoologist  Louis  Agassiz,  and  many  others. 
Beyond  his  scientific  influence,  Humboldt  bridged  a 
great  divide  that  today  often  seems  beyond  our  reach.  I  think 
this  is  why  Walls  takes  such  an  interest  in  this  man.  He  seems 
to  be  able  to  wed  the  often  antagonistic  disciplines  of  science, 
literature  and  the  other  arts.  She  writes,  "Head,  and  heart:  the 
Humboldtian  imagination  could  link  individual  facts  with  mind- 
stretching  generalizations  and  in  the  same  gesture,  material  reality 
with  poetry  and  feeling.  Head  and  heart  were  always  present; 
imagination  mediated  between  them,  making  science  into  poetry 


that  was  true."  Walls  likened  this  position  to  that  of  Thoreau  when 
he  wrote  in  the  "Natural  History  of  Massachusetts,"  "Let  us  not 
underrate  the  value  of  a  fact;  it  will  one  day  flower  in  a  truth"  ( 1 64). 

Humboldt  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  North  American 
intellectual  and  Transcendental ist  world  as  well.  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  among  others  were  well  aware  of  his  writings  and 
observations  in  such  disciplines  as  anthropology,  geology,  and 
geography.  In  his  writing,  Humboldt's  constant  emphasis  was 
on  the  mutual  dependence  of  all  things,  an  idea  that  seemed  to 
appeal  to  the  Transcendental  ist  community.  In  paraphrasing 
Brad  Dean's  assessment  of  Humboldt's  influence,  Walls  writes, 
"Humboldt  had  taught  Thoreau  how  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Darwinian  and  ecological  revolution.  Of  all  Humboldt's  American 
children,  none  was  more  deeply  in  dialogue  with  Humboldt,  and 
none  did  more  to  bring  his  philosophy,  practice,  and  passion 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  thought  and  culture"  (267). 

American  artist  Frederick  Edwin  Church  was  moved 
to  travel  and  paint  where  Humboldt  had  climbed  in  the  Andes. 
And  over  the  years,  the  American  people  added  Humboldt's 
name  to  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  roads,  and  geographic  entities, 
one  after  another,  as  he  became  a  folk  hero.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  his  life,  following  his  visit  with  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  1 804,  Humboldt  received  thousands  of  letters  from  both  the 
United  States  and  many  other  countries.  And,  Walls  tells  us  that 
to  this  day  his  life  is  still  celebrated  annually  in  Latin  America. 

Walls  sees  in  Humboldt's  Cosmos  a  description  of  the 
necessary  binding  force  that,  when  respected  by  humanity,  can 
hold  together  this  world  bent  on  self-destruction.  She  writes, 
"What  the  twenty-first  century  needs,  now  that  biodiversity 
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as  well  as  cultural  diversity  are  everywhere  in  crisis,  is  a  neo- 
Humboldtian  concept  of  Cosmos."  Thus,  we  see  that  this  book 
is  more  than  a  biography  or  philosophical  study  of  an  influential 
personality.  To  Walls.  Humboldt  provides  us  with  a  philosophy 
of  life  and  politics  that  brings  us  to  pause  amidst  crisis  and  ask, 
as  Thoreau  did  in  The  Maine  Woods,  "Talk  of  mysteries,  think  of 
our  life  in  nature,  daily  to  be  shown  matter,  to  come  in  contact 
with  it.  rock,  trees,  the  wind  on  our  cheeks,  the  solid  earth,  the 
actual  world,  the  common  sense.  Contact,  contact...  Who  are 
we?  Where  are  we?"'  In  seeking  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
perhaps  there  is  salvation  for  this  beleaguered  planet — one 
that  had  already  shown  the  signs  of  collapse  in  Humboldt's 
time,  as  he  witnessed  the  desecration  of  the  Mesoamerican 
culture  and  the  world-wide  slave  trade.  Walls  writes  that  for  the 
Transcendentalists.  Humboldt's  sense  of  cosmos  and  mutual 
dependency  (read  "higher  laws").  "Challenged  the  corrupt 
lower  laws  of  state,  opening  a  space  for  social  reforms  that 
included  women's  rights  and  the  abolition  of  slavery"  (238). 

Over  the  years.  Humboldt's  travels  and  writings 
continued  at  an  exhausting  pace.  He  never  did  complete  the 
last  volume  of  his  final  work,  the  great  Cosmos.  But  in  all  of 
his  efforts,  we  read  of  a  man  who  seems  to  know  more  than 
most  others  of  his  time  (and  perhaps  ours) — a  wider  vision,  a 
spiritual  component  that  permeates  all  of  his  writings.  Implying 
a  similar  knowledge.  Thoreau  writes  in  Walden.  "The  universe 
is  wider  than  our  views  of  it.":  Late  in  life  Humboldt  writes. 
"In  the  disorder  of  our  days  and  with  the  discord  of  our  times 
...  I  seek  refuge  ...  as  often  as  my  position  allows,  in  the 
unending  cosmos,  seeking  and  finding,  in  the  investigation  of  its 
phenomena  and  laws,  the  peace  that  is  so  necessary  to  me  in  the 
evening  of  an  extremely  eventful  life"  (quoted  in  Walls.  238). 

In  emphasizing  Humboldt's  descriptions  of  the 
world  that  he  saw  so  often  misused  or  destroyed.  Walls 
concludes.  "Few  of  our  dead  have  been  so  completely 
silenced  as  that  most  garrulous  of  ghosts.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  today  none  deserves  to  be  heard  more  than  he. 
...  It  is  our  obligation  to  let  him  come  back,  to  make  noise 
in  our  aesthetics  and  politics  and  ethics  and  science"  (323). 

Was  Humboldt  the  truly  great  influence  of  his  age, 
perhaps  even  of  our  age  without  us  knowing  it?  The  answer  may 
be  best  stated  in  Walls's  concluding  paragraph  of  the  preface, 
appropriately  titled.  "Humboldt's  Bridge":  "His  writings 
and  ideas  are  like  a  rhizome,  the  root  connecting  a  ramifying 
community:  Coleridge,  Darwin.  Emerson.  Susan  Cooper. 
Thoreau.  Whitman,  and  Poe;  George  Catlin  and  Frederick 
Church:  John  Muir  and  George  Perkins  Marsh;  Franz  Boas 
and  Lewis  Mumford.  Each  was  moved  by  Humboldt's  words 
and  pictures  to  imagine  a  new  way  of  envisioning  nature,  a 
way  that  stamped  its  mark  on  a  distinctive  American  literature 
and  art  and  that  remains  alive  in  American  culture  today"  (11). 

In  1869,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
all  across  the  United  States  and  around  the  world,  massive 
celebrations  of  this  man's  life  and  works  were  carried  out. 
Walls's  descriptions  document  just  what  an  influence  and  legacy 
Humboldt  had  forged.  But  his  disappearance  from  the  stage  of 
science  and  the  arts  is  today  shocking.  With  her  book.  The  Passage 


to  Cosmos,  Walls  makes  a  noble  effort  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
front.  She  writes,  "It  is  our  obligation  to  let  him  come  back,  to  make 
noise  in  our  aesthetics  and  politics  and  ethics  and  science"  (323). 
Walls's  book  is  a  courageous  one — written  without  fear 
of  exposing  her  subjective  position.  She  writes  that  Humboldt 
too  made  no  excuses  for  his  subjectivity,  that  he  resisted  the 
cold  objective  style  that  was  becoming  dominant  in  his  day: 
"His  narrative  voice  resists  it,  constantly  reminding  his  readers 
that  the  actions,  feelings,  and  thoughts  registered  in  the  prose 
are  his  and  no  one  else's."  Knowing  Walls  as  I  do,  I  can  hear 
her  voice  in  crescendo  as  she  makes  point  after  point  regarding 
Humboldt's  much  needed  vision  for  our  tormented  and 
fragmented  world.  That  is  what  makes  this  work  so  powerful. 
She  resurrects  a  man  with  a  vision  of  the  Cosmos  that  is  both 
Transcendental  and  passionate  in  design,  a  person  who  argues  for 
justice,  both  social  and  environmental,  much  like  Walls  herself. 


Notes 

'  Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau:  The 
Maine  Woods,  ed.  Joseph  Moldenhauer  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press. 
1972).  71. 

:  Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  Writings  of  Henry  Daxid  Thoreau: 
Walden.  ed  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  1971). 

320. 

Henry  Thoreau  and  Concord 
Painting 

by  Judith  Fichtenbaum 

Henry  Thoreau  in  his  journal  entry  for  October  24,  1855, 
writes,  "Looked  at  the  old  picture  of  Concord  at  Mrs. 
Brooks's — shesaysbyaMinott.anuncle(oragranduncle?) 
of  hers.  There  are  the  British  marching  into  town  in  front  of  the 
meeting-house  and  facing  about  in  front  where  the  tavern  now 
stands,  scattered  Britons  going  up  Main  Street  and  about  the  town, 
and  two  officers  on  the  Burying  Hill  looking  west  with  a  spyglass."' 
As  an  educator  at  the  Concord  Museum.  I  frequently 
explore  this  painting  with  school  groups.  It  is  now  titled  "A  View 
of  the  Town  of  Concord."  The  date  is  April  19,  1775,  and  the 
usually  quiet  town  is  full  of  Redcoats.  The  painting  has  hung  in  the 
Museum  since  1966.  when  it  was  donated  by  the  Buttrick  family, 
direct  descendants  of  the  Mrs.  Brooks  mentioned  by  Thoreau. 
Mary  Merrick  Brooks  was  a  leader  of  the  Concord  Female 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  her  husband  Nathan  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  judge.  The  provenance  from  the  Brooks  family  is 
clear;  however,  the  identity  of  the  artist  has  remained  a  mystery. 
Although  the  painting  has  been  the  subject  of  at  least  two  scholarly 
papers,  the  Minot  connection  mentioned  in  the  journal  passage 
apparenth  has  not  been  explored.2  An  inquiry  from  Thomas  G. 
Roche  working  for  the  Thoreau  Edition  prompted  further  research. 
Beginning  with  the  hypothesis  that  Thoreau  and  Mary 
Merrick  Brooks  were  accurate  reporters,  I  started  looking  for 
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A  View  of  the  Town  of  Concord  April  19,  1775 


Concord,  about  1825,  oil  on  canvas 
Concord  Museum,  Bequest  of  Mrs.  Stedman  Buttrick,  Sr.  (1965)  Pi414 


"Minot  uncles."  Searches  in  americanancestors.org  and  ancestry, 
com  provided  vital  statistics  and  census  data.  Sarah  Minot  Merrick, 
Mary  Merrick  Brooks's  mother,  had  four  brothers,  two  of  whom 
are  of  interest.  The  oldest,  Timothy  Martin  Minot,  was  born  in 
Concord  on  August  16,  1757.  He  is  listed  in  the  Boston  Directory 
from  1798  to  1828  as  "chaise-maker,"  "wood/furniture/carriage 
trades,"  and  "varnish  maker."  He  married  Johanna  Austin  on 
June  28,  1804;  she  died  in  1820.  Timothy  moved  to  Billerica 
before  1830,  probably  to  live  with  his  sister,  Susanna,  who  had 
married  a  Col.  John  Parker  from  that  town.  Timothy  died  on 
November  17,  1837,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Investigating  his  will 
required  a  trip  to  the  Massachusetts  Archives.  Among  the  items 
documented  in  Timothy's  extensive  probate  inventory  are  "a  shop 
on  David  Parker's  land,"  numerous  bottles  of  paint  and  varnish, 
brushes,  a  camera  obscura,  and  a  "Picture  of  Concord  Battle." 
This  seems  to  be  our  painting,  and  it  is  valued  at  $  1 .00!  Nathan 
Brooks,  Mary  Merrick  Brooks's  husband,  was  the  executor  of  the 
will.  We  now  have  evidence  that  the  painting  was  in  Timothy's 
possession,  and  that  it  then  traveled  to  the  Brooks  household. 

The  youngest  Minot  brother,  John,  born  September 
26,  1771  in  Concord,  was  identified  as  a  painter  in  his 
lifetime.  In  Russell's  Gazette  for  January  24,  1799,  John 
Minot  advertised:  "Coach  chaises  and  sign  painting,  gilding, 
japanning,  and  varnishing.. .clock  and  timepiece  faces."3  Paul 
Foley  in  his  book,  Willard  Patent  Time  Pieces,  includes  an 
image  of  a  clock  dial  painted  and  signed  by  John  Minot.4  John 
died  in  Boston  in  May,   1826,  leaving  a  very  modest  estate. 

Following  clues  in  Thoreau's  journal,  we  have  two 
possible  Minot  candidates.  John  Minot  was  clearly  identified 


as  a  painter,  and  there  are  clock  dials  signed  by  him.  Although 
Timothy  Martin  Minot  has  no  works  attributed  to  him  that  we 
know  of,  he  was  active  in  the  painting  and  varnishing  business 
until  his  death.  We  also  have  an  example  of  Henry  Thoreau's 
interest  in  material  culture.  In  An  Observant  Eye,  a  richly 
illustrated  and  documented  catalogue  of  the  Thoreau  collection 
at  the  Concord  Museum,  David  Wood  writes,  "Thoreau  paid 
close  attention  to  the  things  people  made  and  to  the  processes 
involved  in  making  them."5  He  closely  observed  this  painting 
and  accurately  reported  Mary  Merrick  Brooks's  story  of  its  origin. 

Notes 

1  Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  Journal  of  Henry  Thoreau,  ed  Bradford 
Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen  (Salt  Lake  City:  Peregrine  Smith  Books.  1 984).  7:515 

:The  painting  is  very  similar  to  Plate  II  of  the  famous  Amos  Doolittle 
engravings  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  The  relationship  between  the 
painting  and  engraving  has  been  explored  in  two  scholarly  works.  A  1935  article 
in  Antiques  identified  the  artist  as  the  American  painter  Ralph  Earl.  The  scholar. 
William  Sawitzky.  theorized  that  Earl  painted  "on  the  spot"  ( as  the  event  happened), 
and  that  the  engravings  were  executed  by  Doolittle  later  ("Ralph  Earl's  Historical 
Painting,  'A  View  of  the  Town  of  Concord  '"  Antiques  XXVIII  [September 
1935]:  98-100).  The  scholar  Ian  Quimby  challenged  the  Ralph  Earl  attribution 
artistically  and  politically.  He  concluded  that  the  most  obvious  explanation  was 
that  the  painting  was  copied  from  the  engraving  by  a  local  artist  He  researched 
the  probate  records  of  Nathan  Brooks  and  Tilly  Merrick  (Mary  Merrick  Brooks's 
father),  but  found  no  information  about  the  painting  ("The  Doolittle  Engravings 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord"  Wmterthw  Portfolio,  no.  4  [1968]) 

'Russell's  Gazette,  January  24,  1799  (Boston,  MA):  4. 

4  Paul  J.  Foley,  Willard  Patent  Time  Pieces  (Norwell,  MA:  Roxbury 
Village  Publications.  2002).  178 

'David  F.  Wood,  An  Observant  Eye:  The  Thoreau  Collection  at  the 
Concord  Museum  (Concord.  MA:  Concord  Museum.  2006).  19. 


A  New  Image  of  Margaret  Fuller 
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Robert  N.  Hudspeth 


We  have  had  but  two  images  of  Margaret  Fuller:  an  1846  daguerreotype  made  in  New  York  City  by  John  Plumbe  and  an  1 848 
painting  made  in  Rome  by  Thomas  Hicks.  Both  are  often  reproduced.  Now.  however,  we  can  add  a  third,  nicely  situated  between 
the  other  two.  In  1 847  Joseph  Mozier  made  a  marble  bust  of  Fuller  when  she  visited  him  in  Florence.  The  bust  is  signed  and  dated 
"Florence  1847."  It  remained  in  the  Mozier  family  until  about  1930.  when  it  was  acquired  b\  a  dealer  in  New  York  Cirv  and  eventually  bv  the 
present  owner.  George  R.  Rinhart.  a  life  member  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  The  bust  is  now  on  long-term  loan  to  The  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Joseph  Mozier  (1812-1870)  was  a  sculptor  born  in  Vermont,  but  he  moved  to  Italy  in  1845.  Fuller  praised  him  in  her  New 
York  Tribune  dispatches  and  in  her  private  letters,  but  his  caustic  assessment  of  Fuller's  husband.  Giovanni  Ossoli.  led  Hawthorne  to 
defame  her  in  his  1 858  journal  by  calling  her  nature  "in  many  respects,  defective  and  evil."  No  matter  what  the  sculptor  or  Hawthorne 
might  have  thought  in  the  late  1850s.  in  1847  Joseph  Mozier  rendered  a  fascinating  likeness  of  an  accomplished  woman. 


Bust  of  Margaret  Fuller 

Joseph  Mozier,  1847 
Courtesy  of  George  R.  Rinhart  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 


The  First  Edmund  A.  Schofield 
Memorial  Train  Wreck 

Wayne  T.  Dilts 

On  Saturday  morning.  April  17.  2010.  Ed  Schofield. 
seventy-one  years  young,  walked  to  the  Worcester 
train  station  as  was  his  wont  to  do  on  a  fairly  regular 
basis.  He  didn't  own  a  car  and  didn't  drive.  On  this  Saturday 
morning,  he  sat  down  on  a  bench  inside  the  main  entrance  to 
the  station,  and  died.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  long  he  was 
sitting  there  motionless  before  someone  noticed  that  he  was 
either  asleep,  or  worse,  and  notified  a  security  guard.  Attempts 
were  made  to  revive  him.  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was  aone. 


At  his  funeral  the  following  week,  while  commiserating  over 
our  loss,  friends  Corinne  Smith.  Bob  Clark.  Richard  Smith,  and  I 
decided  to  take  an  "Edmund  A.  Schofield  Memorial  Train  Ride" 
during  the  Annual  Gathering  in  July,  which  would  be  the  next  time 
all  of  us  would  be  in  the  area.  This  would  be  a  fining  tribute — a  train 
ride  from  Concord  to  Worcester  and  back  as  a  way  to  celebrate  this 
former  Thoreau  Society  president's  favorite  mode  of  transportation. 

We  did  not  advertise  the  outing  for  personal  reasons. 
We  felt  this  would  be  our  own  way  to  memorialize  Ed.  and  at 
the  same  time  we  could  see  if  this  was  something  that  might 
conveniently    be    added   to   the    Annual    Gathering   offerings. 

And  right  away  we  ran  into  difficulty.  There  is  no  direct 
train  running  between  Worcester  and  Concord:  we  would 
have  to   20  through   Boston   and  chanae  trains.   Worse   still. 
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the  train  from  Worcester  ends  at  Boston's  South  Station, 
and  the  train  to  Concord  leaves  from  Boston's  North 
Station,  and  it  is  almost  two  miles  between  the  two  stations. 

To  go  round  trip  from  Concord  to  Worcester  and  back  would 
literally  take  all  day,  which  would  prevent  us  from  participating 
in  some  of  the  Annual  Gathering  activities.  So,  we  had  to  scale 
the  project  back,  and  we  settled  on  a  one-way  excursion  from 
Worcester  to  Concord.  We  would  drive  to  Worcester,  leave  the 
car  at  the  train  station,  ride  into  Boston's  South  Station  on  the 
Worcester  line,  take  the  subway  to  North  Station  and  take  another 
train  to  Concord;  it  would  take  a  little  more  than  four  hours. 
Finally,  one  of  us  would  drive  the  others  back  to  Worcester  to 
retrieve  the  car  we  abandoned  at  that  train  station  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  published  Saturday  train  schedule  noted  that  a  train 
would  leave  Worcester  at  2:00  p.m.  and  arrive  at  South  Station  at 
3:35.  There  was  a  5:00  p.m.  train  leaving  North  Station  that  would 
arrive  in  Concord  at  6: 1 5  p.m.  This  seemed  easy  enough,  assuming 
everything  ran  according  to  schedule.  Which,  of  course,  it  didn't. 
Richard  Smith  couldn't  join  us:  as  an  employee  of  The  Thoreau 
Society,  he  had  responsibilities  to  attend  to  in  Concord  that 
Saturday  afternoon  for  the  remaining  Annual  Gathering  sessions. 

So,  on  Saturday,  July  10,  2010,  after  keynote  speaker  Megan 
Marshall  finished  her  wonderful  presentation  on  "Women's  Work: 
The  Female  Transcendentalists  and  How  We  Read  Them  Today"  at 
the  First  Parish  Church,  Corinne,  Bob,  and  I  got  into  my  car  for  the 
drive  to  Worcester.  It  was  a  beautiful,  yet  very  warm,  summer  day, 
and  as  we  drove  west  we  saw  clouds  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  sky. 

Our  first  stop  in  Worcester  was  at  Rural  Cemetery  on  Grove 
Street  to  pay  our  respects  to  Ed  at  his  grave.  There  is  no  memorial 
marker  or  head  stone  there  yet,  but  someone  had  planted  a  tiny 
American  flag  on  his  plot,  presumably  when  other  veterans  had 
flags  erected  on  their  graves  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 

As  we  got  out  of  the  car,  we  noticed  that  the  sky  had  grown 
increasingly  dark,  and  we  could  hear  thunder  in  the  distance. 
But  no  rain  fell  as  we  stood  next  to  Ed's  grave  and  told  him  of 
our  plans  for  the  afternoon.  Corinne  was  wearing  one  of  Ed's 
hats,  and  she  informed  us  that  Ed  had  once  said  that  he  would 
like  to  have  the  word  "Persevere"  engraved  on  his  gravestone. 

We  headed  back  into  town  to  get  something  to  eat,  and  we 
parked  by  the  Worcester  Common  when  it  started  to  rain.  Hard. 
We  scurried  up  the  street  to  the  Dunkin'  Donuts  shop  on  the 
corner  and  hurried  in  out  of  the  rain.  It  was  not  lost  on  us  that 
we  were  now  in  the  same  building  that  Henry  Thoreau  visited 
in  June,  1856,  when  he  posed  for  daguerreotypist  Benjamin 
D.    Maxham    somewhere   among   the   three   floors   above   us. 

We  sat  at  a  table  by  the  window  and  ate  our  lunch  while 
watching  the  rain  come  down  in  torrents  outside.  Sheets  and  sheets 
of  water  filled  the  street,  and  at  one  point  water  came  bubbling  up 
through  the  manhole  cover  right  in  front  of  where  we  sat.  While 
we  were  in  Dunkin'  Donuts  watching  the  rain,  we  could  see  it 
pummeling  the  statue  of  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  sitting  next  to 
Worcester's  City  Hall.  George  had  at  one  time  been  a  student  of 
Henry  and  John  Thoreau.  The  storm  passed  quickly,  and  by  the  time 
we  had  finished  lunch,  it  was  reduced  to  a  drizzle.  We  returned  to 
the  car,  drove  to  the  train  station,  and  parked  in  the  station  garage. 

As  we  walked  through  the  station  and  made  our  way  up  to 
the  train  platform  on  the  second  floor,  we  couldn't  help  comment 
on  the  fact  that  this  is  where  Ed  died,  and  we  speculated  where 
that  had  happened,  but  we  didn't  know  for  certain.  We  didn't 
have  to  buy  our  tickets  at  a  ticket  window  because  they  can 
be  purchased  from  the  conductor  on  the  train,  so  we  checked 
the  timetable  instead  and  discovered  that  the  2:00  p.m.  train 


actually  didn't  leave  until  2:35,  so  we  had  plenty  of  time.  The 
ride  was  uneventful  and  made  several  stops,  picking  up  more 
and  more  passengers  headed  into  Boston.  The  rain  had  stopped. 
We  talked  about  Ed,  told  funny  anecdotes,  complained  about 
some  people  that  Ed  had  complained  about.  In  short,  we  made 
the  most  of  the  time  we  had  together  relishing  Ed's  memory. 

We  arrived  on  time  at  South  Station  at  4:05  p.m.  The  first  sign 
that  we  might  have  some  difficulty  was  when  we  disembarked. 
Bob  stopped  the  conductor  and  asked  her  how  we  go  about  getting 
to  North  Station.  She  informed  him  that  we  should  have  gotten 
off  the  train  at  the  previous  stop,  Back  Bay  Station,  as  it  was  a 
direct  subway  ride  from  there.  So  we  trudged  into  South  Station, 
found  a  security  guard,  who  informed  us  that  we  had  to  get  on 
the  Red  Line  subway  downstairs,  on  a  train  heading  towards  Park 
Street,  get  off  at  the  first  stop) — Downtown  Crossing — go  upstairs 
and  get  on  the  Orange  line  train  heading  toward  Oak  Grove,  and 
get  off  at  the  fourth  stop,  North  Station.  (We  wrote  it  all  down.) 

After  finally  mastering  how  to  buy  a  subway  ticket,  we  did  as 
the  guard  directed  and  twenty  minutes  later  we  got  off  the  subway, 
made  our  way  outside,  and  walked  the  one  block  down  the  street 
to  North  Station.  It  wasn't  raining,  and  when  we  walked  inside 
North  Station,  we  saw  on  the  departure  board  the  Fitchburg  Line 
train  that  we  needed,  but  instead  of  it  being  scheduled  to  leave  at 
5:00,  it  was  listed  as  departing  at  5:30.  We  had  about  an  hour.  We 
sat  on  a  bench  and  chatted.  At  5:00,  an  Amtrak  train  departed  for 
Portland,  Maine.  What  we  didn't  know  at  the  time  was  that  was 
the  last  train  that  would  be  leaving  that  station  for  a  long  time. 
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Train  on  the  Fitchburg  Line 

From  the  Walter  Harding  Collection  (The  Thoreau  Society 
Collections  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods). 


At  about  5:15,  a  garbled  announcement  came  over  the  PA 
system.  The  only  word  we  understood  was  "Fitchburg"  and 
knowing  we  were  waiting  for  the  Fitchburg  train,  we  went 
over  to  the  announcement  booth  where  we  were  instructed  that, 
because  of  flooding,  no  trains  were  leaving  from  North  Station 
in  the  immediate  future  and  that  we  should  go  back  outside,  go 
up  one  block,  and  get  on  a  bus  to  Porter  Square  in  Cambridge, 
where  we  could  get  the  train  that  would  take  us  to  Concord. 

There  were  at  least  a  dozen  people  whom  this  affected  and  so 
we  all  left  North  Station,  went  outside,  walked  up  a  block,  and  stood 
at  a  bus  stop  and  waited.  And  waited.  After  fifteen  minutes  and  not 
having  seen  even  one  MBTA  bus,  we  decided  we  needed  to  take  a 


cab  to  Cambridge,  so  we  flagged  one  down  and  got  in.  It  was  now 
5:30  p.m.  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  Boston.  We  didn't  know  at 
the  time  that  several  areas  in  Boston  had  gotten  over  three  inches 
of  rain  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  and  several  streets  were  flooded 
and  closed,  or  that  there  were  some  areas  where  the  train  rails  were 
under  a  foot  of  water.  All  this  happened  while  we  were  underground, 
and  we  were  not  even  aware  that  it  had  been  raining  at  all. 


Thoreau  at  the  MBTA  (from  a  mural  on 
Newbury  Street,  Boston) 

From  The  Thoreau  Society  Collections 

at  the  Thoreau  Institute  at 

Walden  Woods. 


Our  cab  driver  asked  us  right  away  if  we  wanted  to  go 
"flat  rate"  or  let  the  meter  run.  We  chose  the  flat  rate,  and  were 
immediately  grateful  we  did  when  we  ran  into  traffic  trying  to  cross 
the  bridge.  Ours  was  a  good  cab  driver,  and  he  decided  he  was 
going  to  go  around  this  traffic  jam  and  go  to  the  next  bridge  which, 
yup,  was  also  clogged  with  traffic.  So  further  around  he  went  and 
eventually  got  us  over  to  Porter  Square  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

On  the  way,  we  saw  at  least  one  street  that  was  partially 
closed  because  it  had  flooded  and  big  pot  holes  that  were  left 
behind  when  the  water  receded.  One  house  had  a  hose  coming  out 
of  the  basement  window  that  was  pouring  water  into  the  street  in 
an  attempt  to  empty  a  flooded  basement.  These  people  had  gotten 
creamed  with  the  storm  that  we  did  not  even  know  was  happening. 

As  we  approached  Porter  Square,  we  saw  a  train  idling 
on  the  tracks,  so  we  quickly  hopped  out  of  the  cab  and  hustled 
down  to  the  train  platform.  There  was  only  one  person  on  the 
platform,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  station  master.  He  informed 
us  that  the  train  to  Concord  had  just  left  minutes  ago  and  the 
next  train  was  not  scheduled  to  leave  until  8:10.  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  later.  He  related  to  us  the  problems  they  were 
having  due  to  the  rain,  and  he  emphasized  that  the  next  train  was 
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"scheduled"  to  leave  at  8:10  but  that  there  was  no  guarantee. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  varying  degrees  of  disbelief. 
We  did  not  have  the  cell  phone  number  of  anyone  whom 
we  could  call  to  ask  to  come  pick  us  up,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  back  to  Concord  was  to  take 
another  cab.  So  back  out  onto  the  street  we  went  and  hailed 
yet  another  cab.  This  time,  the  driver  didn't  even  give  us  the 
option:  it  was  strictly  a  flat  rate — fifty  dollars  to  Concord. 
Weighing  all  our  options,  we  quickly  got  into  the  cab.  We  asked 
him  to  take  us  to  the  Concord  train  station,  and  off  we  went. 

As  we  rode  out  on  Route  2,  we  all  started  laughing,  realizing 
that  Ed  was  probably  laughing  the  hardest.  "So,  you  thought  this 
was  always  so  easy  for  me  to  do,  eh?"  we  could  hear  him  say. 
We  also  debated  whether  we  were  going  to  tell  anyone  about  the 
misadventure  we  just  experienced,  and  we  decided  that,  no,  we 
would  not  say  anything  that  night,  especially  to  Richard.  We'd  let 
him  read  about  it.  We  also  debated  if  we  were  ever  going  to  do  this 
again.  It  was  a  very  quick  debate  and  a  unanimous  conclusion:  no, 
this  was  the  first  and  last  Edmund  A.  Schofield  Memorial  Train 
Ride. 

Editor's  note:  There  is  actually  more  to  this  story  than  could  be 
published  here.  For  the  full  account,  which  includes  the  story  of 
Wayne  and  his  group  meeting  the  very  the  security  guard  who  first 
discovered  Ed  Schofield  in  the  train  station  the  day  he  died,  please 
visit  the  Bulletin's  website:  www.thoreausocietybuIletin.org. 

The  Other  Emerson:  A  Review 

Sean  Ross  Me  eh  an 

Branka  Arsic  and  Cary  Wolfe,  eds.  The  Other  Emerson. 
Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  2010.  360  p. 

This  collection  of  ten  critical  readings  of  Emerson,  five  of 
them  previously  published,  aims,  in  the  words  of  its  editors,  for  the 
"dislocation  in  our  readers  regarding  the  dominant  understandings 
of  Emerson's  work  since  the  inception  of  American  Studies." 
This  dislocation,  or  "reassessment  of  Emerson,"  proceeds  along 
three  "primary  terrains"  of  Emersonian  thought  and  criticism: 
subjectivity,  politics,  philosophy  (ix).  Whereas  a  dominant 
view  through  much  of  the  twentieth  century  had  emphasized 
Emersonian  subjectivity,  and  by  extension  politics  and 
philosophy,  as  a  matter  of  "fixity,  completeness,  and  stability," 
the  editors  mark  the  founding  of  a  revision  of  that  tradition 
beginning  with  the  work  of  Stanley  Cavell  in  the  1980s.  Cavell 
finds  in  Emerson  not  just  another  Emerson,  but  an  Emerson  of 
otherness  that  is  very  much  of  interest  to  all  of  the  critics  gathered 
here.  As  the  editors  gloss  this  Cavellian  revision,  Emerson 
emerges  "as  a  philosopher  of  transitions  and  the  Emersonian  self 
as  exposed  to  disfiguration  and  powerful  transformation"  (xi). 

In  this  way  the  Emersonian  self  is  decidedly  not  imperial  but 
impersonal  and  fragile,  not  fixed  but  in  flux.  The  reassessment  of 
this  unfinished  Emerson  begins  with  Sharon  Cameron's  important 
recasting  of  the  "impersonal"  nature  of  Emersonian  thinking,  "The 
Way  of  Life  by  Abandonment:  Emerson's  Impersonal,"  an  essay 
originally  published  in  Critical  Inquiry  in  1998.  For  Cameron, 
the  impersonal  is  an  emergent  quality  in,  and  indeed  (stylistically 
speaking)  of,  Emerson's  essays;  Emerson's  writing  performs  or 
narrates  the  "process  through  which  the  personal  becomes  the 
impersonal"  and  upon  which,  paradoxically,  identity  for  Emerson 
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is  founded.  From  this  perspective  Cameron  asserts  that  style  serves 
Emerson's  writing  as  a  supplement  to  an  absent  logic,  providing 
connections  that  "defy  systemization"  (16-17).  Variations  on  this 
paradox  of  Emersonian  otherness  (for  Cameron,  manifestations 
of  "nonidenticality")  are  thoughtfully  tracked  in  the  remaining 
essays  of  the  opening  section,  "rethinking  subjectivity":  readings 
by  Russell  B.  Goodman  ("Paths  of  Coherence  through  Emerson's 
Philosophy:  The  Case  of  'Nominalist  and  Realist',"  previously 
unpublished)  and  "Brain  Walks:  Emerson  on  Thinking"  by 
Branka  Arsic,  a  chapter  from  her  recently  published  book  On 
Leaving:  A  Reading  in  Emerson.  For  these  critics,  as  for  Cavell, 
this  otherness  of  Emersonian  subjectivity,  long  misread  as  coldly 
or  impatiently  impersonal,  as  a  mark  of  Emerson's  retreat  from 
the  material  world  into  the  purity  of  idealism,  instead  forms 
a  basis  for  what  the  editors  call  "openness  to  the  democratic 
other"  (xx).  As  Arsic  elaborates  in  her  own  reading  of  Emerson, 
building  upon  Cavell,  the  passivity  and  involuntary  nature  of 
Emerson's  intellect  emphasizes  a  "medial"  self,  one  that  is 
nothing  if  not  relational  (63).  Such  passivity  is  not  repose  but 
rather  the  moment  of  transition,  the  foundation  for  relation. 

This  understanding  of  relational  thinking  remains  important 
throughout  the  collection,  beyond  the  initial  focus  on  subjectivity. 
As  the  editors  propose,  and  as  each  of  these  essays  demonstrates, 
Emerson's  otherness  "is  not  just  philosophically  but  also 
politically  representative"  (xxi).  I  would  briefly  cite  two  of  the 
more  compelling  examples  of  this  rethinking  of  Emerson's 
representativeness.  In  "The  Guano  of  History,"  Eduardo  Cadava 
locates  in  Emerson's  racialized  language  of  guano  (from  the 
essay  "Fate")  a  more  complex  "engagement  with  the  changing 
historical  and  political  relations  of  this  world"  (105).  In  the  final 
essay,  "'The  Eye  is  the  First  Circle':  Emerson's  'Romanticism,' 
Cavell's  Skepticism,  Luhmann's  Modernity,"  Cary  Wolfe  rereads 
the  "essential  strangeness"  of  Emerson's  philosophy,  long  viewed 
as  unsystematic,  as  rigorously  systematic,  by  way  of  the  notion 
of  "complexity"  found  in  the  systems  theory  of  Niklas  Luhmann. 
Cadava  and  Wolfe,  as  with  each  of  the  essays  in  this  collection, 
proceed  in  this  rethinking  by  attending  closely  to  Emerson's 
language,  quoting  generously  and  frequently;  block  quotations  are 
extensive.  In  one  way  or  another,  each  of  the  readings  understands 
that  a  differently  political  or  philosophical  Emerson  must  be  located 
in  his  language,  "inscribed  within  the  movement  of  his  language," 
as  Cadava  puts  it  ( 1 05).  We  find  this  other,  more  engaged  Emerson, 
these  essays  reiterate,  not  despite  his  language  but  through  it. 

This  collection  might  have  been  subtitled  "Cavellian 
Echoes."  Stanley  Cavell's  dominant  presence  throughout  the 
collection  is  evident  in  the  consistent  citation  of  his  work  on 
Emerson  as  well  as  in  the  "Afterword"  by  Cavell  himself.  There 
he  refers  to  the  "essays  collected  here  ringing  in  my  ears — so 
many  of  the  words  music  to  my  ears"  (301).  Readers  familiar 
with  Cavell's  own  efforts  in  the  reassessment  and  recovery  of 
Emerson's  philosophical  thinking  will  find  these  essays  familiar 
and  rewarding  (if  not  also  re-wording,  as  Cavell  playfully  suggests 
in  an  Emersonian  vein).  Those  coming  to  Cavell's  Emerson  for 
the  first  time  may  find  some  of  the  philosophical  assumptions 
difficult  to  follow.  They  may  also  find  limitation  in  the  primary 
focus  on  the  texts  of  Emerson's  thinking,  and  much  less  on  the 
cultural  or  biographical  contexts  in  which  that  thinking  took 
place.  There  is  also  this  slight  anachronism  to  consider:  these 
critical  revisions  of  an  other  Emerson  suitable  for  the  present 
and  future  of  American  studies  are  informed  largely  by  work 
conceived  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  However,  the  significant 
legacy  of  Cavell  that  is  most  evident  here  is  his  attention  to 


Emerson's  own  engagement  with  language.  As  Cavell  notes  in 
the  afterword,  "In  Emerson  the  terms  that  need  rethinking  are  not 
only  those  establishing  undisguised  philosophy,  but  every  term  in 
our  language,  passing  us  by  every  day"  (305).  The  line  echoes  in 
my  ears  with  Cavell's  hypothesis  from  the  opening  page  of  The 
Senses  of  Walden,  with  which  his  interest  in  Emerson  can  be  said 
to  begin — that  Walden  means  every  word  it  says.  Though  The 
Other  Emerson  may  not  give  us  (yet)  an  everyday  Emerson — 
a  writer  closer  to  Thoreau,  for  example,  in  his  importance  in 
environmental  thinking  within  and  without  the  academy — it  does 
give  readers  the  tools  to  work  toward  that  more  broadly  conceived 
reassessment  and  recovery  of  what  Emerson  called  "practical 
power."  Cavell  asserts  that  Emerson's  texts  are  "not  alone  objects 
of  interpretation  but  means  of  interpretation."  This  collection  of 
essays  demonstrates  effectively  and  thoughtfully  how  that  is  so. 
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Raymond  Adams  at  Cairn  near  Walden  Pond 


From  the  Raymond  Adams  Collection 

(The  Thoreau  Society  Collections  at  the  Thoreau 

Institute  at  Walden  Woods). 


Raymond  Adams  was  the  first  president  of  The  Thoreau 
Society,  serving  from  1941-1955.  Many  of  his  papers 
and  books,  inluding  works  from  Thoreau's  library,  letters 
from  Thoreau's  acquaintances,  and  several  Thoreau 
manuscripts,  are  housed  in  the  Thoreau  Society's 
Raymond  Adams  Collection  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  at 
Walden  Woods. 
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Thoreau  and  Poetry: 


The  Sluggish  Smoke 
from  "A  Winter  Walk" 

The  sluggish  smoke  curls  up  from  some  deep  dell. 

The  stiffened  air  exploring  in  the  dawn. 

And  making  slow  acquaintance  with  the  day; 

Delaying  now  upon  its  heavenward  course. 

In  wreathed  loiterings  dallying  with  itself. 

With  as  uncertain  purpose  and  slow  deed. 

As  its  half-wakened  master  by  the  hearth. 

Whose  mind  still  slumbering  and  sluggish  thoughts 

Have  not  yet  swept  into  the  onward  current 

Of  the  new  day; — and  now  it  streams  afar. 

The  while  the  chopper  goes  with  step  direct, 

And  mind  intent  to  swing  the  early  axe. 

First  in  the  dusky  dawn  he  sends  abroad 

His  early  scout,  his  emissary.  Smoke, 

The  earliest  latest  pilgrim  from  the  roof. 

To  feel  the  frosty  air.  inform  the  day. 

And  while  he  crouches  still  beside  the  hearth. 

Nor  musters  courage  to  unbar  the  door, 

'T  has  been  far  down  the  glen  with  the  new  wind. 

And  o'er  the  plain  unfurled  its  venturous  wreath. 

Draped  the  tree  tops,  loitered  upon  the  hill, 

And  warmed  the  pinions  of  the  early  bird: 

And  now.  perchance,  high  in  the  crispy  air. 

Has  caught  sight  of  the  day  o*er  the  earth's  edge. 

And  greets  its  master's  eye  at  his  low  door. 

As  some  refulgent  cloud  in  the  upper  sky. 

-  Henrv  David  Thoreau 


Baker  Farm 

For  Richard  O'Connor 

"Our  feet  must  be  imaginative" 

Henry  D.  Thoreau 

Teasing  ostent  that  ever  distant  draws, 
Baker  Farm's  grassy  meadow  gleams 
Beyond  a  dark  wood  in  the  lap  of  the  sun. 
Rolling  meadow,  brook,  and  woods,  in  lazy 
Slide  to  a  placid,  shimmering  lake,  beckon 
Across  fading  reach  and  bleating  time; 
And  though  my  soul's  pledge  strays  not, 
I  reckon  that  in  all  my  days'  toil 
1  shall  never  get  to  Baker  Farm. 

Save  that,  on  winged  feet.  I  skim  over 
"That  bottomless  sea  of  grass"  and  come  sit 
On  that  same  old  fence  whose  bleached  rails 
"Shine  like  silver"  on  a  moonlit  eve. 
Or,  flush  out  one  more  great  blue  heron 
From  the  secluded  pool  that  lies  in  the  shade  of 
A  hemlock  wood  by  the  side  of  the  meadow, 
The  stately  bird  rising  with  its  legs 
Trailing  'Tar  behind  like  an  earthy 
Residuum  to  be  left  behind..." 
O  Baker  Farm! 

-  J.  Walter  Brain 


Baker  Farm 

Photographer:  Herbert  Gleason,  from  The  Writings  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1906). 


Founded  in  1941,  The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
organization  devoted  to  an  American  author. 
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Calligraphy  and  Art  by  Concord,  Massachusetts  Artist,  Kristina  Joyce, 
Words  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  From  His  "Notes  on  the  Journey  West,  "  dates  TBD. 


Photographers  Gayle  Moore  and  Tom  Potter  at  Silverwood  Park  Gallery,  June  9-12,  see  inside  for  details. 
Featured  Event 

Saturday,  June  1 8  -  Jonathan  Padelford  riverboat  tour,  see  inside  for  details  and  registration. 

We  hope  to  see  you  for  this  special  event! 


Visit  www.thoreausociety.org  for  up-to-date  details. 


ThreeRivers 

PARK  DISTRICT 


Silverwood  Park  Gallery 

commemorates 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau's  1861  trip  to  Minnesota 
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June  9  -  July  31,  2011       i 

"Wild  Harmonies"  -  Gayle  Moore,  photographer 

an  exhibit  of  botanical  images  inspired  by  the  writings  of  Henry  Thoreau 
Opening  Reception:  June  9,  2011,  6:00  -  9:00  p.m. 

(Remarks  by  Gayle  and  Tom:  7:00  p.m.) 

June  11  &  12,  2011 

Discussions  on  Henry  D.  Thoreau  -  Tom  Potter 

Tom  is  the  President  of  The  Thoreau  Society 

Saturday,  June  11  at  10:00  a.m.  -  Thoreau's  essay,  "Walking" 
Sunday,  June  12  at  3:00  p.m.  -  "Thoreau  and  the  Birds" 
Sessions  are  free,  to  register:  763-694-7707 


Silverwood  Park 

2500  C 

Three  Rivers  Park 
ounty  Road  E,  St.  Ar 

District 
ithony,  MN 

55421 

For 

more  info 

rmatior 

i    763.694.7707 

www.  three  rivers  parks 
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Bloomington 
Historical 


The  Thoreau  Society  and  the  Bloomington  Historical  Society 

Invite  You  To 

A  Grand  Pleasure  Excursion  on  the  Minnesota  River 

A  living  history  cruise  on  the  Jonathan  Padelford  riverboat 

to  commemorate  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Henry  David  Thoreau's 

month  long  1861  visit  to  Minnesota  and  his  cruise  up  the  Minnesota  River 

Saturday,  June  18,  2011  from  11:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Check  in  at  11:00  a.m. 

Padelford  Riverboats.  Harriet  Island,  St.  Paul,  MN  55107,  (651)  227-1100 

For  directions,  see:  <http://www.riverrides.com/> 


On  board  will  be  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Gov.  Alexander  Ramsey, 
and  other  visitors  from  the  19th  Century. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  for  $25.00  from  the  Bloomington  Historical  Society 

Send  Checks  to: 

Bloomington  Historical  Society,  1800  West  Old  Shakopee  Rd.,  Bloomington,  MN  55431 

Phone:  (952)  881-4114  or  (952)  881-  4327 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 

Phone  # email: 


No.  Tickets  @  $25.00  ea. Total  Amt.  End.  $. 


For  Sale  -  $14,500  Firm 

First  Edition  Walden 
(Ticknor  &  Fields,  1854) 

Originally  purchased  at 
Books  With  A  Past,  Concord,  MA 


Contact  Fred, 
a  former  Concord  Resident, 
&  Thoreau  Society  Member 

waldenpond  1 854@myfairpoint.net 
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MEMBERSHIP  RENEWAL  FORM 

Please  check  the  outside  of  your  envelope  for  your 
membership  renewal  date  to  see  if  you  need  to 
renew  at  this  time.  You  can  use  this  form  to  renew  your 
membership  today  or  save  it  in  your  records 
for  use  at  a  later  date. 

Membership  Levels 

Individual  (US/Canada/Mexico)* $50 
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All  That  We  Do  Not  Know 


The  Highland  Light 

Looking  out  from  the  watch  room, 
the  Atlantic  seems  to  move  as  one 
in  perfect  shifts.  It's  eleven  miles  out 
to  Race  Point,  the  dead-end  tip 
of  the  Cape's  long  reach.  Seven  miles 
to  the  Provincetown  harbor. 
North,  northwest,  it's  forty-one 
miles  to  Boston  Light, 
forty-three  to  Cape  Ann. 

1 849,  Thoreau  and  Channing 
followed  the  keeper  up  the  spiraling 
stairway.  Oil  and  lampsmoke, 
the  Japan  lamp  guttering  shadows. 
Sixty-nine  steps,  a  bright  square  lifting 
up  into  the  lantern — 
Fifteen  Argand  lamps  ablaze, 
each  wick  saucered  in  a  light 
scattering  bowl.  The  brightness 
fanning  twenty  nautical  miles. 
Thoreau  marveled 

that  one  might  read  through  the  night 
but  never  tells  us  if  he  stayed  up  late 
with  Homer  and  Virgil. 
Surely  he  stared  into  the  heaving  dark, 
those  shadowy  places  under  the  beam. 

Perhaps  he  slipped  out  the  oil  room  door: 

salt  wind,  sharp  plum, 

a  rugosa's  red  hips  just  ripening. 

Did  he  think  of  his  lost  brother 

and  father — as  I  think  of  mine 

in  another  Cape  Cod  lighthouse, 

its  polished  interior  and  howling  wind. 

We  paused  on  the  winding  stair, 

shook  hands  with  white  haired  Mr.  Flanagan. 

"Night  and  day,"  my  father  said, 

"People  depend  on  him,  he's  the  keeper." 

It  wasn't  hard  to  imagine,  fog  banking 

the  windows,  slurring  the  sky. 

Wild-haired,  sea-eyed  Mr.  Flanagan. 

His  foghorn  sounding  through  the  course 

of  our  summers.  Sailors  and  fishermen, 

freighters  and  schooners.  On  any  given  day 

there's  someone  sailing  out  and  someone 

staring  back.  Last  crag  of  a  headland — 

swing  of  a  lamp  and  heave  of  the  sea. 

How  faint  the  pentimenti  as  each  lit  wave 

changes  place  with  a  dark  trough, 

the  perpetual  erasure,  the  steadily  burning  beam. 

-  Catherine  Staples 


Watercolor  of  Cape  Cod  by  Amelia  Watson 

(1856-1934) 

The  Paul  Brooks  Collection 

(Courtesy  of  the  Thoreau  Institute 

at  the  Walden  Woods  Project). 


Walking  the  Atlantic 

A  mind  for  detail  and  a  habit  of  reverie, 
Thoreau  walked  from  Eastham  to  Providence. 
Just  a  fortnight,  yet  he  knew  the  sea. 
Lost  ones  washed  ashore  on  spar  and  mast: 

a  stout  woman  and  her  slender  husband, 
gently  the  waves  kept  them  within  reach. 
Tales  of  swinging  lanterns  on  a  dark  beach, 
hints  of  burning  barrels  tossed  by  night 

to  flummox  or  signal — smooth  sand 

or  steepling  rock.  Not  hard  to  imagine, 

the  heat  under  doubled  burlap  in  a  man's  hands 

as  the  cask  lit  and  the  heave  of  a  barrel 

made  an  arc  of  the  sky.  Flames  riding 

waves,  disappearing  in  troughs. 

The  shore  gone  blank  as  the  last  dram. 

It  drew  them  in,  it  did,  as  well  as  the  Nor'easters- 

Immigrants,  pirates,  whalers,  and  fishermen, 
their  ships  breaking  up  in  punishing  wind, 
anchors  dragged,  sea  driving  them  beachward, 
wrecking  on  rocks  or  shoals  of  sand. 

For  weeks  the  tide  would  wash  them  home, 
bleached  white,  bloated,  unknowable. 
A  bonnet,  a  shattered  compass, 
a  perfect  spoon  washing  up  among  stones. 

And  by  night  her  roar.  Thoreau  knew 
her  dark  as  well  as  her  glassy  smooths, 
the  sea's  awful  rut  that  by  morning 
would  find  some  harvesting  seaweed 

while  others  buried  the  dead, 
anyone  with  a  wagon  pitching  in. 
Outturned  pockets,  barest  rags  and  string, 
empty  arcs  of  the  living. 

But  this,  too,  a  flourish  of  beet  greens 
an  immigrant's  lost  cache  of  seeds. 

-  Catherine  Staples 
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Historic  Concord  and  the 
Lexington  Fight:  A  Review 


David  Wood 

Leslie  Perrin  Wilson,  Historic  Concord  and  the  Lexington  Fight: 
A  Brief  History  of  Concord,  by  Allen  French;  with  an  All-New 
Guide.  Concord.  Massachusetts:  Friends  of  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library,  2010.  180  p. 

Concord  has  a  lot  of  history  for  a  small  town,  or  indeed  for 
a  town  of  any  size,  and  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson,  curator  of 
the  William  Munroe  Special  Collections  of  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library,  is  more  than  usually  cognizant  of  the  fact. 
Happily,  however,  Wilson  was  nonetheless  willing  to  take  on  the 
daunting  task  of  fashioning  on  the  occasion  of  Concord's  375th 
anniversary,  a  guide  to  the  historic  sites  in  the  Concord  area.  This 
is  nominally  a  re-fashioning  of  Historic  Concord,  which  had 
earlier  editions  by  Allan  French,  but  the  guidebook  is  essentially 
all  new. 

Historic  Concord  begins  with  a  reprinting  of  Allen  French's 
"Brief  sketch  of  Concord's  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
1635-1885."  first  published  in  1942;  pages  x-xi  provide  details  of 
previous  editions  of  the  guidebook.  Allen  French  was  a  historian 
of  considerable  merit  who  aimed  his  efforts  always  at  a  broad 
readership,  seemingly  convinced  that  an  understanding  of  history 
could  be  a  positive  asset,  and  not  necessarily  a  hobble  invented  by 
the  ruling  class  to  enslave  the  rest  of  us.  French  believed  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  an  event  of  unusual  significance,  worthy 
of  attention,  and  that  in  particular  April  19th,  1775 — the  day  of 
the  Concord  and  Lexington  battles,  in  his  temporally  inverted 
formulation — was  epochal.  Historian  Robert  Gross  has  in  many 
of  his  works  argued  convincingly  that  through  the  subsequent 
days,  decades,  and  centuries  the  whole  town  of  Concord  tended 
to  share  a  similar  belief,  and  furthermore  that  this  belief  has  put 
a  little  fillip  on  life  in  this  community  that  can  be  manifested  as 
anything  from  subtle  emphasis  to  feedback  distortion.  French's 
guidebook,  though  it  may  be  nearing  the  end  of  its  usefulness,  is 
still  a  valuable  entree  to  Concord's  history.  Much  of  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary-era  history  that  French  reviews  was  common 
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knowledge  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thoreau's  Concord,  and,  of 
course,  Thoreau  himself  had  an  uncommon  command  of  this  saga. 
French  also  included  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  Concord  authors, 
including  Emerson,  Bronson  Alcott,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Thoreau, 
and  Hawthorne.  French's  footnotes  have  been  augmented  by  new 
notes  provided  by  Wilson. 

Wilson's  guidebook  proper  begins  with  a  map  indicating 
the  sites  described  in  the  text  with  insets  of  the  Battle  Road 
and  the  centers  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  Amos  Doolittle's 
1775  engravings  of  the  April  19  fight  are  also  reproduced,  a 
nice  complement  to  French's  narrative.  The  confluence  of  five 
roads  that  forms  Concord's  Monument  Square  also  provides  the 
framework  for  this  guide.  Along  these  routes,  sixty  sites  receive 
specific  description,  many  of  them  illustrated  with  evocative  and 
informative  historic  images  drawn  from  the  Concord  Library's 
incomparable  collection.  The  traveler  is  invited  down  Monument 
Street  to  the  North  Bridge;  out  Lowell  Road  to  Estabrook  Woods; 
up  Bedford  Street  to  Sleepy  Hollow  with  its  Author's  Ridge  where 
Thoreau,  Emerson,  Alcott,  and  Hawthorne  were  all  buried;  along 
Main  Street  to  the  Library  (of  course)  and  past  the  Thoreau/Alcott 
house  to  West  Concord,  as  well  as  Nine  Acre  Corner  and  Walden 
Pond;  and,  finally,  out  Lexington  Road  past  Emerson's  house,  the 
Concord  Museum  where  many  of  Thoreau's  possessions  reside, 
the  house  Thoreau  was  born  in,  and  beyond  to  Lexington  itself. 
The  Lexington  portion  of  the  guide  includes  about  fifteen  specific 
sites,  also  illustrated  with  early  views. 

The  descriptions  of  all  these  sites  are  concise  and  informative. 
Some  include  contact  information  (phone,  website,  etc.),  which  is 
also  gathered  at  the  back  in  a  five-page  quick  reference  guide. 
Also  included  at  the  back  are  some  suggested  itineraries  and 
suggestions  for  further  reading.  The  guidebook  itself  constitutes 
further  reading,  either  before  or  after  a  visit  to  the  place. 

Leslie  Wilson's  Historic  Concord  is  a  great  service  to  the 
visitor  to  the  Concord  area  who  is  in  some  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  an  encounter  with  a  place  so  singularly  plagued 
by  the  past.  Any  who  wish  to  augment  their  experience  of  present- 
day  Concord  with  an  understanding  of  the  manifold  history  still 
coded  into  its  built  landscape  or  preserved  in  its  institutions  will 
find  this  guidebook  to  historic  Concord  and  Lexington  an  essential, 
accessible  vade  mecum. 


Herbert  Gleason  view  of  Main  Street  (p.  90) 
Courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
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Alfred  Hosmer  photo  of  Thoreau  birthplace  (p. 
Courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
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Thoreau  Country  Project: 
Mapping  Thoreau  Country 


Brianne  Keith 


I  am  reminded  by  my  journey  how  exceedingly  new  this 
country  still  is.  You  have  only  to  travel  for  a  few  days  into 
the  interior  and  back  parts  even  of  many  of  the  old  States, 
to  come  to  that  very  America  which  the  Northmen,  and  Cabot, 
and  Gosnold,  and  Smith,  and  Raleigh  visited.  If  Columbus  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  islands,  Americans  Vespucius  and  Cabot, 
and  the  Puritans,  and  we  their  descendants,  have  discovered  only 
the  shores  of  America.  While  the  republic  has  already  acquired 
a  history  world-wide,  America  is  still  unsettled  and  explored. 
-  Henry  David  Thoreau,  "Ktaadn,"  The  Maine  Woods 


The  Thoreau  Society  and  University  of  Massachusetts- 
Lowell,  along  with  several  other  organizations  and  libraries 
across  the  United  States,  have  joined  together  to  produce  a 
series  of  digital  maps  related  to  Thoreau's  travels  throughout  the 
United  States  as  part  of  the  Thoreau  Country  Project.  Over  the 
next  few  years,  the  Thoreau  Country  Project  hopes  to  construct 
three  permanent  digital  map  exhibits  that  will  be  exhibited  in 
libraries  and  museums  throughout  the  U.S.:  Thoreau  Country: 
Mapping  Henry  David  Thoreau's  Travels  in  Massachusetts; 
Thoreau  Country:  Mapping  Henry  David  Thoreau's  East  Coast 
Excursions;  and  Thoreau  Country:  Mapping  Henry  David 
Thoreau's  Trip  to  Minnesota.  The  Thoreau  Society's  collections, 
rich  in  images  and  primary  source  historical  material  relating  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  be  used  as  a  major  resource  for  the  project. 

The  idea  for  the  Thoreau  Country  Project  grew  out  of  the 
partnership  formed  between  the  Society  and  UMass-Lowell 
to  produce  a  digital  critical  edition  of  "Resistance  to  Civil 
Government,"  as  part  of  the  Reading  New  England  series 
published  by  University  of  Massachusetts  Press.  It  became 
clear  through  the  Reading  New  England  project  that  the  digital 
age  is  making  it  easier  to  provide  new  perspectives  on  classic 
works  of  literature  like  Walden  and  figures  such  as  Thoreau. 

As  vast  amounts  of  archival  materials  are  digitized  and  made 
more  accessible,  historical  inquiry  and  scholarship  are  changing, 
and  new  opportunities  are  being  created.  The  Thoreau  Country 
Project  takes  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  For  scholars,  the 
digitizing  of  archives  can  shorten  the  duration  of  their  inquiry 
from  years  to  months,  or  even  days.  For  educators  and  students, 
though,  the  amount  of  easily  accessible  archival  material  can 
prove  overwhelming.  The  Thoreau  Country  maps  will  serve  as 
an  organizing  tool  for  educators  and  students,  encouraging  direct 
interaction  with  primary  documents  that  were  previously  more 
difficult  to  access,  and  making  searches  for  material  easier.  If  a 
student  were  interested  in  learning  more  about  Thoreau's  Staten 
Island  stay  from  1843-1844,  she  could  click  on  the  Staten  Island 
area  on  the  project's  digital  map  of  the  East  Coast,  and  find 
links  to  full-text  materials  and  primary  sources  (such  as  images 
of  Staten  Island  in  the  nineteenth  century)  related  to  his  stay. 
Rather  than  facing  a  mass  of  material  in  an  archive,  students 
will  have  a  carefully  organized  and  fully  contextualized  set  of 
primary  materials  related  to  Thoreau's  Staten  Island  period. 


Thoreau's  tracing  of  a  map  from  Alexander 

Young's  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 

of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth:  From  1602-1625. 

Previously  unpublished. 

The  Wheelwright  Collection  (The  Thoreau 

Society  Collections  at  the  Thoreau 

Institute  at  Walden  Woods) 


The  benefits  for  the  Society  coming  from  its  involvement 
in  the  Thoreau  Country  Project,  which  was  conceived  by 
Susan  Gallagher,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts-Lowell  and  Thoreau  Society 
Board  Member,  are  many.  First,  the  project  brings  the  Society 
in  step  with  the  digital  transformation  of  scholarship  and  inquiry 
that  is  well  underway.  The  project  also  gives  visibility  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Society's  collections  at  the  Thoreau  Institute. 
Further,  the  project  opens  new  lines  of  dialogue  between  the 
Society  and  other  organizations  and  libraries  across  the  United 
States,  which  will  further  enrich  the  Society's  national  presence. 

One  of  the  more  unique  contributions  of  the  Thoreau 
Country  Project  will  be  the  opposition  it  poses  to  certain  myths 
about  Thoreau's  personal  involvement  in  the  world  around  him. 
The  maps  will  show  how,  contrary  to  popular  notion,  Thoreau 
often  traveled  outside  Concord.  In  fact,  he  traveled  widely  and 
far — to  many  cities  within  Massachusetts,  to  states  along  the 
east  coast,  and  to  the  Midwest.  Arguably,  he  was  more  well- 
traveled,  at  least  in  the  U.S.,  than  most  of  his  neighbors.  The 
maps  will  also  show,  through  the  organization  of  journal  entries, 
letters,  and  other  materials,  how  Thoreau  did  not  shun  contact 
as  many  infer  from  his  works,  but  rather  sought  out  interactions 
and  lively  conversation  with  strangers  wherever  he  traveled. 

Overall,  the  Thoreau  Country  Project  will  enlarge  our  sense 
of  what  is  "Thoreau  Country,"  and  extend  it  beyond  Concord's 
town  borders.  In  doing  so,  it  can  help  establish  other  areas  in 
the  U.S.  that  Thoreau  traveled  to  as  Thoreau  "sites."  Thoreau 
traveled  widely  and  often.  Indeed,  Thoreau  truly  was  a  robust 
traveler,  in  mind  and  body.  This  project  will  demonstrate  this 
while  also  opening  up  his  work  to  a  much  broader  audience. 
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Notes  &  Queries 


Kurt  A.  R.  Moellering 


For  those  of  you  who  have  sent  along  your  comments  on  the 
previous  Bulletin  or  who  have  submitted  material  to  this 
one.  1  thank  you  and  ask  that  you  please  continue  to  do  so, 
as  the  Bulletin  is  only  as  good  as  its  readers  and  contributors.  This 
publication  is  meant  for  all  admirers  of  Thoreau  and  his  various 
pursuits.  The  larger  and  more  engaged  the  community  is,  the 
better  the  Bulletin  will  be. 

Speaking  of  a  large  and  engaged  Bulletin  audience,  I  am  very 
happy  to  announce  that  the  website  for  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin 
is  up!  To  see  it.  go  to  www.thoreausocietybulletin.org.  Thanks  to 
Mike  Frederick  and  the  board  for  supporting  this  venture  in  spirit 
and  out  of  pocket.  The  site  is  getting  more  robust  all  the  time,  and 
it  already  has  a  number  of  items  posted  that  will  interest  Bulletin 
readers.  For  example,  the  full  text  of  Wayne  Dilts's  article  from 
this  issue  is  there.  Apparently,  on  Wayne's  adventure  last  summer, 
he  met  and  spoke  with  the  security  guard  who  found  Ed  Schofield 
at  the  train  station  the  day  that  he  died.  The  scene  Dilts  describes 
is  both  surprising  coincidence  and  moving  tribute.  For  the  many 
of  you  who  knew  Ed  Schofield,  the  website  is  worth  visiting  just 
to  read  Dilts's  full  story  (which  was  a  bit  too  large  to  publish 
in  its  entirety  here).  The  website  also  features  a  few  words  from 
Thoreau  himself  that  were  taken  from  his  journal.  In  fact,  new 
postings  from  Thoreau  will  be  appearing  on  the  website  once  or 
twice  a  week.  In  these  journal  entries  from  corresponding  days  of 
the  year,  Thoreau  will  be  writing  about  what  he  is  thinking  and 
where  he  has  been  walking.  Think  of  it  as  Thoreau's  own  blog  of 
sorts.  I  hope  it  will  help  keep  HDT  as  an  active  presence  in  our 
lives  (and  will  present  me  with  an  incentive  to  spend  more  time 
with  his  journals). 

The  last  feature  of  the  website  I'll  mention  now  is  its  bulletin 
board.  This  feature  allows  us  to  have  an  interactive,  online  Notes 
and  Queries.  Instead  of  running  all  Thoreauvian  sightings  through 
the  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  any  interested  party  will  now  able  to 
post  them  directly  to  the  site  where  other  readers  will  be  able  to 
comment  on  them.  You  will  also  be  able  to  ask  questions  about 
Thoreau  to  the  larger  online  Bulletin  audience — where  to  find  that 
favorite  quote,  how  to  go  on  one  of  his  walks  around  Concord, 
what  to  read  next,  etc.  I  think  we'll  find  that  our  collective 
knowledge  of  all-things-Thoreau  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  one  individual.  Finally,  I  have  also  started  a  bulletin  board 
thread  on  the  website  for  this  year's  upcoming  Annual  Gathering. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  query  fellow  Gatherers  about  ride- 
sharing,  accommodation  suggestions,  and  the  like  is  encouraged 
to  post  there. 

There  are  a  couple  of  textual  notes  concerning  the  poetry  in 
this  issue  that  I  should  make.  First,  the  subheading  on  the  two 
poetry  pages — "all  that  we  do  not  know" — comes  from  a  journal 
entry  of  Thoreau  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  poetry.  Poetry,  as 
Thoreau  describes  it  in  his  journal,  cannot  be  defined,  as  it  is 
outside  of  (or  a  foundation  for)  our  daily  lives.  He  writes: 

Poetry — No  definition  of  poetry  is  adequate  unless  it  be 
poetry  itself.  The  most  accurate  analysis  by  the  rarest 
wisdom  is  yet  insufficient,  and  the  poet  will  instantly 
prove  it  false  by  setting  aside  its  requisitions.  It  is  indeed 
all  that  we  do  not  know.  The  poet  does  not  need  to  see 
how  meadows  are  something  else  than  earth,  grass,  and 
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water,  but  how  they  are  thus  much.  He  does  not  need 
discover  that  potato  blows  are  as  beautiful  as  violets, 
as  the  farmer  thinks,  but  only  how  good  potato  blows 
are.  The  poem  is  drawn  out  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
poet,  his  whole  weight  has  rested  on  this  ground.  It  has  a 
logic  more  severe  than  the  logician's.  You  might  as  well 
think  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  rainbow,  and  embrace  it  on 
the  next  hill,  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  poetry  even  in 
thought. 

-  January,  26,  1 840 

The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal, 

Volume  1,  1981,  Princeton  University  Press. 

The  excerpt  of  poetry  from  Thoreau  on  page  eight,  "The 
Sluggish  Smoke,"  is  a  lovely  description  of  smoke  rising  from 
chimneys  in  winter  and  serves  as  a  reminder  of  Thoreau's 
underappreciated  ability  as  a  poet,  but  it  is  also  interesting  because 
of  its  links  to  another  blank  verse  poem — William  Wordsworth's 
"Tintern  Abbey"  (1798).  Wordsworth's  earlier  and  more  famous 
poem  also  begins  with  a  description  of  the  woods,  and  its  first 
stanza  ends  with  the  poet  noting  the  smoke  rising  from  the 
chimneys  of  houses  hidden  in  the  woods  he  is  watching  from 
above.  Thoreau  clearly  found  inspiration  from  "Tintern  Abbey" 
in  his  poem,  a  fact  I  was  not  aware  of  until  searching  for  a 
Thoreau  poem  to  run  with  the  other  poetry  in  this  Bulletin.  Where 
Wordsworth  writes  of  a  "deep  seclusion,"  Thoreau  considers  the 
"deep  dell."  Wordsworth's  smoke  gives  "some  uncertain  notice" 
of  human  presences  in  the  woods,  and  Thoreau's  rises  with  an 
"uncertain  purpose."  There  are  "wreaths  of  smoke"  in  "Tintern 
Abbey,"  and  the  smoke  in  Thoreau's  poem  "unfurl [s]  its  venturous 
wreath."  These  two  blank  verse  poems  are  wonderful  to  read  side 
by  side.  Like  Thoreau's  poetry,  the  links  between  Thoreau  and 
Wordsworth  as  thinkers  and  writers  remain  under  scrutinized. 

Thanks  to  all  who  contributed  to  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin, 
number  273.  J.  Walter  Brain,  a  student  of  Thoreau  Country, 
is  currently  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Thoreau 
Society.  Wayne  T.  Dilts  is  a  high  school  English  teacher  in  New 
Jersey  and  a  former  member  of  the  Thoreau  Society  Board  of 
Directors.  Judy  Fichtenbaum,  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Interpretation  Staff  at  the  Concord  Museum  since  1993,  enjoys 
guiding,  teaching  school  groups,  doing  research,  and  spending 
time  with  the  Thoreau  collection.  Robert  N.  Hudspeth  is  the 
editor  of  The  Correspondence  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  for  the  on- 
going Princeton  edition  of  Thoreau's  works.  Brianne  Keith  is  an 
editor,  writer,  and  longtime  member  of  the  Society.  Sean  Ross 
Meehan  teaches  English  at  Washington  College  in  Chestertown, 
Maryland  and  is  the  author  of  Mediating  American  A  utobiography: 
Photography  in  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Douglass,  and  Whitman. 
Catherine  Staples  teaches  in  the  Honors  program  at  Villanova 
University;  her  chapbook,  "Never  a  Note  Forfeit,"  is  due  out  in 
May  from  Seven  Kitchens  Press.  David  F.  Wood  is  curator  of  the 
Concord  Museum  and  author  of  An  Obsen'ant  Eye:  The  Thoreau 
Collection  at  the  Concord  Museum. 

It  is  fitting  to  announce  the  Bulletin  s  website  in  this  "Notes 
&  Queries"  since  many  of  the  following  notes  concern  online 
evidence  of  Thoreau.  Bob  Hudspeth  has  lately  discovered  a  few 
items  of  interest.  For  instance,  he  brings  the  blog  of  Allan  H. 
Schmidt  (http://aschmidtO  1742.  wordpress.com/)  to  our  attention. 
Allan  is  doing  some  remarkable  work  by  providing  maps  of 
Thoreau's  many  surveys.  His  site  is  detailed,  elegantly  designed, 
and  well  worth  an  e-visit.  Bob  also  has  found  a  couple  musical 
compositions  based  on  Walden:  the  1998  "Walden"  by  German 
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composer  Heiner  Goebbels  and  "Walden  Pond:  Nocturnes  and 
Barcarolles  for  Mixed  Chorus,  Three  Violoncellos,  and  Harp" 
by  Dominick  Argento.  If  you  have  access  to,  or  have  listened  to, 
either  of  these  compositions,  please  be  in  touch  as  I  would  love 
to  get  a  review  of  these  works.  Bob's  final  find  for  this  issue  is  an 
essay  titled  "Writing  Life"  by  Gary  Cartwright  in  Texas  Monthly 
38.8  (2010):  116-160.  The  essay  is  an  interview  with  the  Texas 
writer  John  Graves  {Goodbye  to  a  River),  and  it  has  several 
references  to  Thoreau. 

Jym  St.  Pierre  points  us  to  another  blog,  that  of  Paul  Doiron, 
the  editor-in-chief  of  Down  East:  The  Magazine  of  Maine.  On 
an  entry  for  Sunday,  July  25,  2010,  Paul  tells  of  a  visit  to  Baxter 
State  Park  where  he  and  his  nephews  climbed  Mount  Katahdin 
and  found  the  landscape  to  be  much  like  that  described  by 
Thoreau  in  The  Maine  Woods.  Jym  also  brings  a  radio  broadcast 
featuring  Thoreau  to  our  attention.  WERU  89.9  FM  Blue  Hill, 
Maine,  had  an  hour-long  program  on  July  20,  2010  with  guest 
Connie  Baxter  Marlow  that  focused  on  Thoreau.  You  can  listen 
to  the  archived  program  by  following  this  link:  http://archives. 
weru.org/wabanaki-windows/wabanaki-windows-720 10. 

Michael  Berger  tells  of  the  April  16,  2010  issue  of  the 
Madison  (Wisconsin)  Isthmus,  which  ran  a  column  by  Bill  Lueders 
titled  "Thoreau  wouldn't  be  a-tweeting:  Haste  is  laying  waste  to 
the  art  of  communication."  According  to  Berger,  "Lueders  applies 
Thoreau's  principle  of  simplicity  to  analyzing  the  effects  of  the 
technologies  on  the  quality  of  our  thought  and  communication, 
particularly  in  journalism,  and  includes  several  well-chosen  quotes 
from  Walden."  Michael  has  also  found  that  the  April  19,  2010 
issue  of  Time  magazine  features  a  little  piece  on  tax  dissidents 
that  displays  a  photo  of  Thoreau  and  gives  a  brief  recap  of  his  tax 
protest  against  slavery  and  an  unjust  war. 

Todd  Davis  has  just  published  a  collection  of  poetry  inspired 
by  Thoreau's  journals — "Household  of  Water,  Moon,  and  Snow: 
The  Thoreau  Poems"  (Seven  Kitchens  Press,  2010).  Readers 
can  currently  find  a  small  sampling  from  this  collection  on  the 
Bidletin's  website. 

Finally,  I  am  happy  to  announce  the  birth  of  future  Society 
member  Yaroslava  Pokrovsky.  Yaroslava,  daughter  of  Nikita 
Pokrovsky,  was  born  just  before  the  new  year.  Congratulations, 
Nikita! 

Notes  from  Concord 

Michael  J.  Frederick,  Executive  Director 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we've  made  rapid  progress  in 
improving  the  health  of  our  organization.  Since  becoming 
Executive  Director  in  2006,  I  have  worked  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  bring  new  talent  to  the  organization  and 
fill  roles  on  the  Board  with  an  eye  to  fundraising  and  engaging 
in  online,  digital  initiatives.  We  worked  with  several  professional 
fund-raisers  who  joined  our  Board  to  assist  us  in  building  a 
strategic  plan.  Kurt  Aschermann,  former  Chief  Marketing  and 
Development  Officer  at  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  America,  and 
Paula  Peinovich,  former  President  of  Walden  University,  played 
important  roles  in  moving  the  Society  forward.  In  2009,  Susan 
Gallagher  joined  our  Board  and  implemented  a  grant  strategy  for 
our  development  team  that  has  ensured  funding  for  the  two  digital 
initiatives  described  in  Brianne  Keith's  article. 

The  Society's  strategic  plan  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
developing  the  Thoreau  Society's  Collections  at  the  Thoreau 
Institute  at  Walden  Woods,  and  I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
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Standing  Committee,  the  entity  charged  with  overseeing  our 
collections,  to  develop  an  archival  and  copyright  policy  for 
our  materials  as  well  as  to  provide  a  structure  for  engaging  in 
digital  partnerships.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  strengthen 
our  collaboration  with  the  Institute  in  conceptualizing  various 
projects  together,  including  our  most  recent  agreement  with 
SUNY  Geneseo  College,  where  Walter  Harding  taught  and  ran 
the  Thoreau  Society  out  of  his  office  for  several  decades,  to  build 
a  site  dedicated  to  Thoreau's  writings.  The  collaboration  will 
also  include  a  student  program  for  Geneseo  students  who  will 
participate  in  this  year's  Annual  Gathering. 

Building  digital  projects  has  been  a  longstanding  dream  for 
me  ever  since  my  early  days  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  beginning 
in  1998,  when  I  took  to  the  long  and  arduous  task  of  personally 
scanning  and  proofing  content  for  the  Media  Center.  Today  we 
have  learned  to  develop  sites  thematically  in  ways  that  will  ensure 
optimal  use  and  engagement  with  the  public. 

With  Mapping  Thoreau  Country,  the  map  serves  as  a  perfect 
tool  for  navigating  content,  planning  a  trip,  following  Thoreau's 
path,  or  getting  involved  in  the  Society  no  matter  where  you 
live — engaging  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  broader  Thoreau 
community  as  represented  by  the  map.  It  will  also  integrate  well 
with  the  latest  handheld  technologies,  as  people  follow  Thoreau's 
trail  using  smart  phones.  I  think  you  can  see  for  yourself  in  just  a 
few  words  just  how  powerfully  the  mapping  metaphor  lends  itself 
to  studying  Thoreau.  It  will  change  the  way  people  view  him  too, 
as  it  will  free  him  from  the  typical  environs,  Walden  Pond  and 
the  Concord  Jail,  and  place  him  on  the  national  map,  from  New 
England  to  Minnesota,  in  a  way  that  will  engage  readers  from  a 
totally  new  perspective.  While  Thoreau  will  always  be  Concord's 
native  son,  I  believe  the  mapping  project  will  further  his  legacy 
as  a  national  figure. 

Each  new  initiative  is  consistent  with  the  Thoreau  Society's 
mission  to  educate  people  about  the  life,  works,  and  legacy  of 
Henry  D.  Thoreau.  The  Board's  strategic  vision  for  the  Society 
moving  forward  includes  honing  and  developing  the  core  strengths 
of  the  organization.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Harding  family  for 
recognizing  the  importance  of  making  the  Society's  Collections, 
particularly  the  Walter  Harding  Collection,  accessible  to  the  next 
generation. 

In  short,  we  are  a  relatively  small  organization  with  a  big 
reach  and  vision,  engaged  in  important  activities  globally.  We 
aspire  to  educate  the  public  about  Thoreau's  philosophy  for  living 
authentically.  Thoreau  has  the  power  to  change  lives  in  profound 
ways.  Just  come  to  an  Annual  Gathering  and  you  will  see  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

This  year,  the  Society  has  achieved  an  important  milestone. 
The  Board  approved  a  balanced  budget  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year.  The  organization's  dedication  to  the  planning  process 
through  the  leadership  of  Tom  Potter  and  others  have  proved 
fruitful — underscoring  that  we  can  have  faith  in  a  seed.  Most 
importantly,  none  of  this  would  be  possible  without  the  dedicated 
and  enthusiastic  support  we  receive  each  year  from  members.  I  am 
always  available  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  the  Society  in  greater 
detail.  And  in  fact,  our  most  important  connections  have  been 
made  when  members  get  involved.  It  is  my  vision  to  continue 
building  a  strong  foundation  for  the  organization  because  I  truly 
believe  in  the  potential  and  importance  of  this  organization,  as 
the  Thoreau  Society  moves  to  celebrate  its  70th  Anniversary  this 
year. 

Please  remember  to  visit  www.thoreausocietybulletin.org  to 
follow  the  latest  news. 
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President's  Column 


Tom  Potter 


A  number  of  people  have  been  working  very  hard  to  assist 
in  the  direction  that  the  Thoreau  Society  has  been  moving 
as  we  work  on  both  programming  and  several  digital 
initiatives.  I  want  to  publicly  thank  the  leadership  of  Allen 
Harding  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  foster  the  working  relationships 
between  the  Thoreau  Society,  the  Walden  Woods  Project,  and 
SUN  Y  Geneseo  as  the  new  cooperative  venture  takes  shape.  There 
will  be  much  more  to  come  regarding  this  project  both  during  the 
Annual  Gathering  and  through  future  TSBs. 

Susan  Gallagher,  a  current  board  member,  has  been  producing 
a  marvelous  digital  mapping  project  which  allows  the  internet 
user  to  follow  the  trail  of  Henry  and  his  brother  on  their  Concord 
and  Merrimack  adventure.  Along  the  way  Susan  is  highlighting 
important  places  and  events  where  you  can  find  interesting 
information  about  many  of  the  locations  that  are  mentioned  by 
Thoreau.  You  can  read  more  about  this  venture  in  Brianne  Kieth's 
article  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

I  also  want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  Bob  Clarke  for  his 
service  to  the  board  over  the  past  six  years.  He  has  often  kept  us 
from  straying  as  we  discussed  key  issues.  Bob  also  worked  with 
Mike  Frederick  on  updating  and  streamlining  our  membership 
records  and  approaches.  This  work  was  a  great  help  as  we 
streamlined  our  donation  program. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  at  this  year's  Annual 
Gathering.  I  urge  you  to  attend.  The  keynote  will  be  given  by 
Laura  Dassow  Walls.  If  you  recall  some  of  Laura's  presentations 
from  the  past,  you  can  only  imagine  how  exciting  this  presentation 
will  be.  There  is  other  great  news  regarding  Laura's  life  and  work. 
Find  out  when  you  come  to  Concord  in  July. 


Please  submit  items  for  the  spring  Bulletin 
to  your  editor  before  April  30,  2011 
kurt.moellering(2>thoreausociety.org 

Although  exceptions  will  occasionally  be  made 
for  longer  pieces,  in  general  articles  and  reviews 
should  be  no  longer  than  1500  words.  All 
submissions  should  conform  to  The  Chicago 
Manual  of  Style.  The  Thoreau  Edition  texts 
(Princeton  University  Press)  should  be  used  as  the 
standard  for  quotations  from  Thoreau's  writings, 
when  possible.  Contributors  need  not  be  members 
of  the  Thoreau  Society,  but  all  non-members  are 
heartily  encouraged  to  join. 
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